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understands why the public which loves its Modern Painters
does not read the Lectures on Art> but it is surely an over-
sight on the part of the would-be critics of Ruskinism to
ignore the re-statement, in a serious course of lectures before
an educated audience, of views which youthful works either
failed to expound, or expounded in a loose and inadequate
manner.

The Slade Professor was also expected to organise and
superintend the teaching of drawing, and his first words
in the first lecture expressed the hope that he would be
able to introduce some serious study of Art into the
University, which, he thought, would be a step toward
realising some of his ideals of education. He had long
felt that mere talking about Art was a makeshift, and
that no real insight could be got into the subject without
actual and practical dealing with it. He found a South
Kensington School in existence at Oxford, with an able
master, Mr. Alexander Macclonald ; and though he did not
entirely approve of the methods in use, tried to make the
best of the materials to his hand, to add to and enlarge
the scope of the system. The South Kensington system
had been devised for industrial designing, primarily; Mr.
Ruskin's desire was to get undergraduates to take up a
wider subject, to familiarise themselves with the technical
excellences of the great masters, to study nature, and art
in its different processes, drawing, painting and some forms
of decorative work, such as, in especial, goldsmiths' work,
out of which the Florentine school had sprung. He did
not wish to train artists, but, as before in the Working
Men's College, to cultivate the habit of mind that looks
at nature and life, not analytically, as science does, but
for the sake of external aspect and expression, By these
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